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EXPENDABLE ? 


The following question was asked in 
the House of Commong on October 
21, 1952: 


Mr. Baker White (C. Canterbury) asked 
asked the Secretary of State for War 
how many officers and other ranks 
were killed and injured in the British 
Army of the Rhine while on exercises 
or on duty in the period August 13 
to October 1. 


Mr. Head: One officer and 17 other 
ranks of the British Army of the 
Rhine were killed while on exercises 
or on duty during this period: eight 
officers and 180 other ranks were 
injured, 


Berlin Conference on 
the German problem 


NHE Conference on the Peaceful Solution 
of the German Problem met in East 
erin last weekend. Stuart Morris, who 
attended as representative of the National 
eace Council, will write on it in next 
Week’s Peace News. 
An examination of the Contractual Agree- 
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Speeches in Parliament the Press ignored 


MPs CALL FOR FRESH ATTEMPTS 


TO END KOREAN 


Ask India to intervene 


By Mary Willis 


HE Queen’s Speech at the open- 
#. ing of Parliament last week 
contained this reference to the war 
in Korea: 


“JT earnestly pray that in Korea an 
early armistice will be arranged. Until 
this is accomplished the continued parti- 
eipation of My Forces in this conflict will 
be clear proof of My Government's whole- 
hearted attachment to the ideals of the 
United Nations.” 


On the first day of the House of Com- 
mons debate which followed the Speech, 


Ment with Germany appears on page three.’ three speakers dealt with this question of 


‘Sinister forces behind Eisenhower’ 


By OLWEN 


HE Labour Party should draft its 
own proposals for ending the 
stalemate in Korea, and seek general 
acceptance for its views, former MP 
for Gateshead, Mr. Zilliacus, told 
North London Fabians last week. 
“J disagree legally and politically with 
the foundation of this war,” he said. 
According: to the United Nations Char- 
fey (art. 37, para. 3) enforcement action 
Yould be taken only when there was un- 
animity of the great Powers. In this in- 
Stance Russia was not present; the active 
government of China was not represented; 
and the North Korean case was not heard. 
Politically, the consequences had been 
lisastrous. It had led to a vast arms 
tace, stockpiling, an aggravation of the 
cold war and the triumph of MacArthurism, 
It had caused one million dead, ten million 
omeless, a country wrecked, and a volume 
of misery and suffering which mercifully 
Passed our imagination. For in the war 
that followed this decision the political 
reasonableness of both sides varied accord- 
Ine to their military success. 

All parties wished now to wind up the 


AN OPEN L 


Dear Bishop, 

I do not know you and would prob- 
ably never have heard of you had you 
Not been so rash as to express your 
Views on Kenya in the Evening News 
On November 8. 

You begin with a story of an atrocity 
Which, on your own admission, you have 
hot verified. 

If I were to assert that I had heard 
People say that you had murdered your 
mother—if I were to say that, and then add 
that I had not yet verified the statement, 
You would be justly offended. Indeed, you 
would be able to sue me for libel and you 
Would win your case. 


_ One of the strange anomalies of our law 
's that it is considered an offence to libel 
4n individual, but that one can libel a whole 
Yace or nation with impunity. 

This is done every day in the Press, 
®specially with regard to coloured peoples. 
But surely I need not remind you that 
Nght and wrong are not restricted by the 
Narrow limits of law. From one of your 
Profession a higher standard is expected. 


+ 


. Iam myself a pacifist and do not believe 
n violence even as a means to repel or 
drive out a foreign invader. I cannot there- 
Ore approve of the terrorist activities of 
Some Kenya tribesmen, though I can under- 
Stand the resentment and bitterness which 
ave rise to such outbreaks. 

I can even understand the fact that you 
Yourself carry a gun (on your own admis- 
Sion), though it consorts ill with your dis- 
“ipleship of Christ. But this represents 

Cur conception af security, and it is the 
©mmon one. 

n very similar circumstances Quaker 
(Sttlers in America were, nevertheless. able 
5 live among the Red Indians, though the 
i2tter (like some Kikuvu tribesmen) had 
fen driven to cruel reprisals by the ruth- 
*8s rapacity of other settlers from Britain. 


— Mr. ZILLIACUS 
BATTERSBY 


war, but it had proved easier to start than 
to finish. 

Eisenhower's desire to end it,” said 
My. Zilliacus “could be turned the wrong 
way, particularly if the MacArthur-Dulles 
forees continue to exert their political in- 
fluence, It may be that the war will be 
extended to China, or that the forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek will be used: we do not 
know. But some of the forces behind 
Eisenhower are extremely sinister and may 
drag us into a third world war.” 

This country should draft its own pro- 
posals for a Korean truce now, based on 
a “Live and Let Live” agreement with 
Communism. We should say that we will 
not be committed to the policy of the U.S. 
except in so fay aS we are in agreement 
with it and that if the U.S. wilk not meet 
us we are. pulling out of Korea, NATO and 
all action inconsistent with the Charter. 

“We shall not be helpless if we have 
the courage of our convictions,” the said. 

“The alternative is world war behind 
America, and that will destroy us. I am 
much more frightened of our failure to 
take this stand, than of U.S. reprisals.” 


Reginald Reynolds writes — 


Korea, though none of them were reported 
in the popular press, which concentrated on 
My. Churchill’s speech and on photographs 
of the Queen and the Royal family at the 
state opening. 


Admit China to UNO 


The first important suggestion with re- 
gard to the Korean war was made by Mr. 
William Keenan, Labour MP for Liverpool 
(Kirkdale). After telling the House that 
he had nothing in common with the Chinese 
people, any more than he had with the Rus- 
sian people, Mr. Keenan said: 


“All I am concerned about is the fact 
that this war in Korea would be ended if 
the Chinese Government were generally 
recognised and given its place in the 
United Nations Organisation, which it is 
denied today. 

“There iis no question but that the pre- 
sent Government in Peking represents the 
Chinese people. We may not like it, but that 
is the position, and I suggest to the Govern- 
ment the desirability of finding a new line 
on this matter in order to get something 
done in the way of recognition. 


“TI believe if that were done it would 
mean the release of the boys of all nations 
who are fighting there. Let us try it and 
endeavour to establish real peace in the 
world.” 


Seek India’s aid—Quaker MP 


Later in the evening, Mr. James Hudson 
(Lab., Ealing N.) raised the question of an 
armistice, and drew attention to Mr. Nehru’s 
recent statement that no approach had been 
made to India to intervene in the negotia- 
tions. 


“J should have thought,” said Mr. Hud- 
son, “that after our failure to get some 
sort of result, after all the suggestions 
from one quarter and another that have 
been made, we should ‘have tried a definite 
approach to India in order to ask what they 
could offer and what intervention they 
could usefully make.” 

Mr. Hudson, himself a Quaker, went on 


to refer to passages in the American 
Friends’ Service Committee’s new pamphlet 
“Toward Security through Disarmament ” 
which dealt with the qualities which are 
needed in any international negotiations. 


“It draws attention to the fact that we 
are little qualified for negotiations because 
we base so much of our attitude on the be- 
lief we learnt in the war, that the way to 
get a settlement is by practising superior 
force,” he said “and our minds respond 
to that attitude in situation after situation.” 


Neville Chamberlain’s mistake 


Mr. Hudson quoted a passage in the pam- 
phlet which reads: 


“Negotiation requires a flexible atti- 
tude. ... The true negotiator recognises 
that he is faced with » problem to be 
solved and an agreement to be made, not 
a debate to be won.” 


“Neville Chamberlain,” interjected Sir 
William Darling (Con., Edinburgh S.). 


“Neville Chamberlain made hig own 
contribution,” said Mr. Hudson. “In my 
judgment it was unsatisfactory because 
he came back with his piece of paper 
saying * Peace in our time,’ but then went 
on deliberately and openly organising 
force.” 


The speaker ended with another plea to 
the Government for new efforts to end the 
war in Korea, which he described as “a 
hopeless, wicked conflict between two 
forces, which are nearly balanced, engaged 
in a futile struggle which can bring in its 
train no @ood to humanity.” 


“No conscription in China ” 


He was followed by Mr. Emrys Hughes 
(Lab., Ayrshire S.), who vegan by referring 
to his recent visit to China, and his surprise 
at discovering that there was no conscrip- 
tion in that country. 

The Chinese who were fighting in Korea 
were known as the ,People’s Liberation 
Army, and were an expression of the feel- 
ing in their country that the war must be 
fought until the Western Powers abandoned 
what the Chinese called the aggression 
policy in Korea. 

“T believe that if we transfer the whole 
question of Korea to the United Nations 
and there look upon it not merely as an 
isolated incident in the international scene 
but as part and parcel of a settlement of 
the world issues between ourselves and the 
Communist countries we shall be finding the 
way out of the international dilemma which 
faces us and shall be going a way which 
may yet avoid our ending in a third world 
war,” he said, 


ETTER TO BISHOP WALTER CAREY 


The Quakers trusted—not in vain—in a 
clear conscience with regard to the Indians, 
in fair and friendly dealing, man to man, 
as equals before God. I am not boasting 
of the sect to which I happen to belong, 
but merely stating a fact for your con- 
sideration. 

May I, in all friendliness, ask whether 
you or your European friends have ever 
treated an African (or Africans in general) 
in any way which you would have resented, 
if the positions had been reversed ? 

If the answer is “No” I do not under- 
stand your fear or your gun, which is the 
proof of that fear. 

I know that many who do not share my 
pacifist views approve of war but not of 
what they call “ terrorism.” 

I have never myself been able to appre- 
ciate the difference, except that full-scale 
war is. infinitely more destructive (The 
total casualties in Kenya so far are but 
a fraction of those who have been tortured 
to death by jellied petrol in a single raid 
by the U.N. forces in Korea). 

But if you make sueh a distinction I 
am surprised not to have heard of it earlier. 

I do not remember any protest from you 
when the resistance movements in countries 
occupied by the Nazis used such methods 
and weapons as they could devise. 

When, exactly, in your Christian judg- 
ment, do such methods cease to be criminal 
and become a patriotie obligation ? 

~ 
_ You write, my friend, in defence of “the 
invited settlers.” .I do not know whether 
those italics were put in by the Evening 
News or were your own device. 

If I spoke of invited settlers in Britain it 
would! clearly mean, settlers who were invited 
by our own government—a government 
responsible to the people of Great Britain. 
As no such government, responsible to the 
African maiority. exists in Kenya, was not 
the oe on invitation a little mislead- 
ing ? 

Or do you really suggest that the tribes- 
men invited Europeans into the country ? 


Rg Re 


If not, why should you expect them to 
welcome European settlement ? 

You say they have made a “ demi- para- 
dise,” but you do not say for whom. And 
even if Africans did indeed share the bene- 
fits—which many Europeans have hotly 
disputed for the last 30 years—do you 


‘know any people on earth who will in- 


definitely tolerate foreign rule, even at its 
best ? 
~ 


You find the Africans “idle, shiftless, 
irresponsible, yet under supervision, essen- 
tial.” Since every person is presumably, 
essential to himself, I can only suppose 
that you mean essential to the European 
settler. I am sure you are right; but it 
is a strange way for a Christian to regard 
his fellow-men. 

You say that the tribesmen never worked 
till 50 years ago. 

Have you ever asked yourself why they 
work now ? 

Is it not because they have been forced 
to work for the profit of European settlers 
by the alienation of land, by taxation and 
even by forced labour ? 

Have you asked yourself in what way 
this differs in principle from slavery ? 

European rule has naturally favoured 
European interests—men, alas, are not so 
disinterested that one would expect other- 
wise. But it is sad to find a Christian 
bishop defending tyranny, especially 
tyranny used for purposes of economic ex- 
ploitation. 

Only your naivety explains it, for you 
express concern at the fact that Africans 
are still not very interested in work. You 
“don’t blame ’em,” you say, because they 
are not used to it. 

That. is very generous of vou. But can 
you tell me why anybody should be “blamed” 
for unwillingness to work bevond the needs 
of his family and communitv? Js there 
some Christian precept (as yet unknown to 
me) wherebv black men are under some 
moral obligation to work for white men to 
make profits ? 


Finally you ridicule African freedom on 
the grounds that the ancestors of these 
people “were cannibals 60 years ago.” 

Have you read the controversies on 
slave emancipation ? Good Christians like 
yourself used the same argument in the 
last century to justify slavery. But, if 
human rights are to be swept aside on so 
slender a plea, who is to judge and where 
do we begin or end ? 

I have as poor a view of the political 
capacity of my countrymen as you have 
of the Africans. But am I God to sit in 
judgment, or are you? What moral differ- 
ence is there between cannibals and the 
people who use Napalm bombs or Atom 
bombs? We slaughter far more people 
our way and with a less rational excuse. 


*% 


Political equality in Kenya, so you write 
to the editor of the Evening News, is 
“like telling your office bays to run the 
paper next month.” 

I hope you will not think me facetious 
if I say that they could not run it worse. 
Technically the office boys of the Evening 
News might often be at fault: but un- 
directed by its present controllers they 
could not be more consistently wrong. -Even 
by accident they might occasionally be 
truthful and just. 

But your parallel is a very bad one. The 

Evenins: News, thank God, does not control 
the life an] liberties of its staff or its 
readers. Both can go elsewhere. 
_ A country is not like that, and you know 
it; and the Government of a country is the 
equal concern of everyone who has to live 
under it. 

Even people who are ignorant know their 
own needs and will not deliberately act 
against their own interests. They can choose 
others, if necessary, to implement their 
wishes. A minority in power, or a foreign 
government, cannot be counted upon either 
to consider first the needs of the majority 
or to pursue any interests but its own. 

Yours sincerely. 
REGINALD REYNOLDS. 


a 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N-4 
STAmford Hill 2262 (three lines) 


THE GOODNESS OF 
ORDINARY PEOPLE 


“ WLLUSTRATED” has published 

an article on the men and wo- 
men who gathered round at Harrow 
and Wealdstone station after the re- 
cent railway disaster, doing what 
they could to save life and relieve 
suffering. 

The account is a moving one, The writer, 
Mr. Jonn McTaggart, has picked out a man 
or a women here and there and recorded 
their comments upon what they did. 

The dominant note is what one would 
pect: all said that they did what they could, 
and that what they did was no more than 
what was done by all the rest; and there 
was an occasional reference to one or two 
other people who were perhaps worthy of 
special mention as being really wonderful. 

They were all, however, merely “doing 
what they could.” “You have to help out, 
don’t you, now ?” Or, as in the case of 
Mrs. Anne Rogan (who has since been 
waking up in terror in the night through 
the recollection of the terrible things she 
saw throughout that day). “Well, you don’t 
think about yourself, do you ?” 

“When humanity suffering,” remarks 
the writer of the article, “there rises up In 
ordinary men and women, uniformed or not, 
that wonderful spirit of selfless devotion.” 

How true that is—so long as the suffer- 
ing can be seen; and so long as those same 
ordinary men and women have not, through 
fear of something that might possibly be- 
fall them, provided the means to cause the 
suffering and endorsed their use ! 

They do not find that they have done any- 


ex- 
Cay 


1s 


thing that calls for special remark 
(“Goodness, please don't pick on me. I 
didn’t do anything very vemarkable’’). 


They have done simply what they had to 
do; what they could not have brought them- 
selves not to do. 


The wreckage under which some of them 
had to work might have collapsed at any 


moment. 
ine Fireman said: “If that lot fell 
Sean aE Ne ldn’t be much left. 


down on you there wou 
‘ job to tackle.” It was not 


It was a rotten j ‘ 
like the “blitz” through which he had 


worked and in which it was possible to shift 
the debiris about and get at the people 
underneath. Here it was all tangled-up 
steel. “I was scared stiff most of the 
time’—but he kept on, doing what he eould, 
“You have to heip out, don’t you, now : 
The endeavour to save life and to relieve 


suffering had to go on, because it would 
have been a denial of one’s qualities of 


manhood not to have done it. 


* 


The extent of death and suffering that 
has been inflicted by napalm on unarmed 
men, women and children in Korea, on the 
instructions of the United Nations Com- 
mand has been far greater and far more 
haunting in its horror than all that hap- 
pened in that terrible railway disaster. 

In this case, however, that wonderful 
spirit of selfless devotion that rises up 
when humanity is suffering does not show 
itself (except in the pitiful attempts of 
mutual aid and comfort among the victims). 

If the human decency and conquest of 
fear exhibited at Wealdstone could operate 
through imaginative understanding, such 

ings would not happen. 

Berisee same people at Wealdstone and the 
hundreds -of thousands like them through- 
out the country, have now learned that 
Great Britain has been able to construct an 
atom bomb capable of bringing death and 
soul-searing pain to hundreds of thousands. 

They accept what they are told about it. 
They know it is there. They hope it may 
never be used, but they give their silent 
assent if the politicians declare it should 
be dropped. , 

They are ready that monstrous things 
that we cannot bear to contemplate should 
be done to vast numbers of helpless human 
beings if their statesmen say that “defence 


calls for it. ‘ 


Observe the 4ifference in our behaviour 
as neighbours, and our behaviour as con- 
ditioned by political suggestion. 

Those Wealdstone firemen would have 
felt unworthy if they had not conquered 
their fears in order to try to prevent human 
suffering. We go to Monte Bello, however, 
to demonstrate that we are ready to inflict 
suffering and death on vast populations of 
ordinary decent people if our fears suggest 
that we may save ourselves by doing so. 

There is no suggestion that we should 
face and conquer our fears rather than per- 
wetrate a thing that will make us less than 
human. . 
If the decent instincts of men and women, 

manifested at Wealdstone could be 
ffective relationship with the 
are deciding for us 


as 
brought ig eng : 
things the politicians r 
there could be hope that the world might 
be saved from the moral and physical des- 
truction that is threatening. 


Kenya 


E are writing before there has 

been a chance to learn the 
views of Mr. Fenner Brockway MP 
and Mr. Leslie Hale MP on condi- 
tions in Kenya. 


Mr. Brockway has commented more than 
once on the effect of the armed guard 
that the authorities insisted shall accom- 
pany them. It hampered any freedom 
of contact with Africans that could 
have helped them to obtain accounts of 
conditions that had not the endorsement 
of the white settlers and their represent- 
atives, 

Mr. Lyttelton gave no indication in his 
speech that he had any desire to learn 
the views of the Africans. 


His function in Kenya had been to consult 
with the settlers, the civil servants, and 
such native Africans ag had been en- 
dorsed by the Whites as representatives 
of the Africans. 

He announced the setting up of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the land prob- 
lem. It was to undertake “exhaustive 
studies,” however, and its survey would 
take a long time, perhaps a year. 

“We are in the country to stay,” he said; 
“let there be no doubt about it” and he de- 
clared that we are in the country to de- 
velop it and not to exploit it. 

If “we"’ here means the totality of the 
settlers that surely is part of the matter 
that has to be investigated. 

The Congress of Peoples in London has 
issued astatement calling for a conference 
between Africans, Arabs, Asians and 
Whites in Kenya; the freeing of the 
African press; and the release of all 
Africans against whom no. criminal 
charge has been brought. 


Berlin and Vienna 


E notice from several quarters 

an attempt to associate last 

weekend’s Berlin Conference on the 

German preblem with the Vienna 
Congress. 

The fact that the National Peace Council, 

the Peace Committee of the Society of 


Friends (Quakers), the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and the Peace Pledge 
Union ave co-operating in the British 


Group for the Peaceful Solution of ‘the 
German Problem with other bodies, in- 
cluding the British Peace Committee, is 
being used as an argument for the 
general support of the Vienna Congress 
of the World Peace Council. 


There is no connection between the two at 


ET us realise that in addition to 
our participation in the general 
cold war between the West and the 
Soviets we are carrying on a second 
cold war all of our own, against Per- 
sia, and that we are not doing very 
well in its pursuit. 
Ever since it began, both sides have been 
hoping that the other side would have: to 
cave in. 
Persian hopes to this effect have been 
based on the elementary fact of the world 
importance of oil and of the importance to 
Great Britain of dollar exports and eco- 
nomy; and on the psychological speculation 
that the whole West would sooner or later 
become pliable to Persian demands through 
fear of the whole country throwing itself 
into the arms of the Kremlin. 
As for British hopes, they can best be 
summarised concisely by calling them a 
speculation upon the compulsory effects of 
an empty Treasury at Teheran. 


Weakness of the British case 


There has also been a certain measure 
of litigious action, in which we have come 
off second best. 
Taking the issue before the International 
Court at The Hague, our Government 
sought to get Persia branded as a violator 
of international law for having seized 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company property. 
The weakness of the British case was 
known long before the date of the hearing. 
For the Court at The Hague exists for the 
settlement of disputes between sovereign 
governments. The result, therefore, as ex- 
pected by most people, was that the Court 
declared itself incompetent. 
This decision was arrived at by nine votes 
to five, and the majority vate included that 
of the Court’s British president, Sir Arnold 
MeNair. 
The contract between the Persian Govern- 
ment and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
was declared to be “nothing more than a 
concessionary contract between a fovern- 
ment and a foreign corporation,” and the 
judgment stated formally: s 

“The British Government is not a 
party to the contract. There ts no con- 
tract between the Government of Persia 
and the Government of Britain.” 


If it had happened here 


The situation was exactly the same as if 
a coad mine or a steel works in Great Bri- 
tain had been owned by:a foreign concern 
at the time of our Labour Government’s 
nationalisation measures. 

If we realise what would have been said 
and written in this country if a foreign- 


Persia: Britain’s particular cold war 
By ROY SHERWOOD 
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all, as a reference to their history and to 
those organising them will show. 

It is this kind of exploitation of the readi- 
ness of some organisations to co-operate 
avith others for a specific purpose and 
under special conditions which makes 
further co-operation so difficult, if not 
impossible. 


There is no valid comparison, and the ar- 
gument that pacifists should support the 
Vienna Congress because the PPU is co- 
operating in the Berlin Conference is 
a complete non-sequitur, naively false if 
it ds not more sinister. 

In point of fact, the National Council of the 
PPU deciled after a long discussion that 
it would not send a delegate or an obser- 


It couldn’t happen here! 


Finnish Radio broadcast a debate on 
“Why do we maintain an Army ?” on 
October 19. 

_Two otf the five speakers urged that 
an army was useless to Finland. 

Majority opinion, however, was 
favour of Finland having an army. 


in 


ver to the Vienna Congress; largely be- 
cause it was felt that the gathering in 
Vienna would not serve the best interests 
of peace as the pacifist understands it. 


‘‘ferrible wisdom’’ for lads 


T Devon Assizes recently, three 

- young Mavines were convicted 
of attacking a 67-year-old taxi- 
driver because they could not pay 
the fare, and were sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment. 

Mr. J. Hampden Inskip, speaking in de- 
fence of one of the youths, said that they 
had recently undergone a Commando 
course. This, he pointed out, might lead 
to a tendency among young men of a 
certain type not to regard with the ab- 
horrence they should, force and brutality, 
which were “quite all right when, pro- 
perly employed in the fighting services.” 


We reeall an article which was quoted in 
Peace News three years ago. In it an 


owned concern of this kind had aspired to 
make an international issue of its un- 
willingness to accept our legislation, we 
shall have no difficulty in appreciating the 
Persians’ enthusiasm for Dr. Mossadiq 
when he brought home the Hague Court’s 
decision. 

‘Wisely enough, our Government had 
avoided the temptation of attacking the 
nationalisation itself. But it attacked pretty 
well everything implied in it, and did what 
it could to render it implementation im- 
possible. 

And it undid the wisdom of its abstention 
from direct attack against the Persian 
nationalisation Jaw by the unwisdom of 
providing Dr. Mossadiq with his inevitable 
triumph—and consequent growth in popu- 
larity among the Persian masses-—when it 
attempted to establish the obviously inter- 
nal dispute between Persia and the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company as a matter of inter- 
national law. 

So far then, we cannot claim to have 
scored, We have called Dr. Mossadiq a 
fanatic, an unscrupulous demagogue, a mad- 
man, an irresponsible politiciun who is 
ruining his country, and other things taken 
haphazard from the extensive dictionary of 
abusive cold warfare. We have also, with 
doubtful legality, seized and detained the 
only «argo of oil which the Persians have 
managed to induce anyone to ship. 

We ‘have secured, it is true, a limited 
measure of American support, and the 
Angilo-Iranian Oil Company has made good 
practically the whole of its oil loss from 
Persia. But we have not succeeded in mak- 
ine Dr. Mossadiq “see reason,” nor forced 
him out of office. We have counted in vain 
on the Persian lack of money, and a few 
riots in Teheran, reputedly directed against 
the Shah, have not prevented Dr. Mossadiq 
from breaking off diplomatic relations with 
us. 


Warning to other oil-countries 


Our cold war has not proved very success- 
ful, and the most likely-sounding explana- 
tion of the British attitude seems to be that 
it has been determined bv the wish to im- 
press other oil-bearing countries in the 
vicinity with the fact that nationalisation 
is not worth while. 

When the nationalising country is com- 
paratively powerless—and the one national 
export’s customers are immensely wealthy 
eompanies—this is undoubtedly ‘true; and 
Dr. Mossadiq would have been wise to re- 
member it. 

But this does not alter the fact that, 
fundamentally, what he wants lies well 
within ‘his country’s rights. Nor does it 
justify a second cold’ war on top of the 
other one already injuring the interests of 
the whole world population. 
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ex-officer described how for nearly a year 
the Army paid him £15 a week to teach 
boys how to pick locks and blow safes, 
how to kill with their bare hands or with 


a light walking cane. Nearly all his 
pupils, he said, had struggled to put those 
months of terrible wisdom out of their 
minds, but from time to time he read in 
the papers how one or other had suc- 
cumbed, and had been found guilty of 
safe-breaking, robbery ‘with violence, oF 
the Uke. 

The youths who were convicted at the 
‘Devon Assizes were said to have been out 
on a drinking’ spree, pending overseas 
posting, It is perhaps not surprising that 
in such circumstances the training: an 
brutality they had received should eome 
to the surface. 

This was an aspect of Army training that 
was not much insisted upon by Sir Wil- 
liam Slim, who has just retired from the | 


post of Chief of Imperial General Staff, | 


in his recent broadeast. 

Sir William spoke of the need for a moral 
revival in the country and expressed the 
view “that the spiritual revival of 
Britain could come through her armed 
forces need not be a pious hope. It could 
be a practical proposition,” 


A sacramental task 


EAKING of the atom bomb explosion 

at Monte Bello to a meeting in Kentish 
Town on October 6, the Rey, Donald 
Soper said: 

“The greatest crime we could force a young 
man who is too young to vote ta commit, 
would be to make him drop one of those | 
bombs. The only person who should do 
that is the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


The unthinkable 


N his broadeast on the Monte 
Bello experiment, Dr. W. G. Pen- 
ney commented: 


“The energy and enthusiasm which have 
gone into the making of this new weapon 
stemmed essentially from the sober hope 
iat it ca bring us nearer the day 

en world war is universally seen to 
be unthinkable.” . ee 

Tt is not a sober hope; it is the constantly 
recurring attempt at self-delusion wit: 
which men seek to reassure themselves 
aeaaee ene sense that they have veer 

rties to bringing new an , vi 
upon the world. e 4 erestehala 

It was the same sort of me i 

same ntal assuage: | 
pene ae is ay Maxim offered him; | 
cS zast century when he 1 
the Maxim gun. sabes 

It would make war so terrible th i | 

: é } iat its con-| 
tinuance would be unthinkable, i 
Sir Hiram lived to see that I 
he was wrové 
whether or not he ever admnittey i¢ t0 
himselt. Indeed deadlier weapons on the , 
he punuple can nowadays fall int? 
e hands of youngsters in their teens 
and be used by them, sieall 


We have moved so far past Si» Hiram’s 
conception of the ane jae 
ee meebon has come to seem rela’ 

; innocent and almost d i d. 

Seven years ago the shock of Hac tians 
and Nagasaki had already suggested t? 
most people that war had become so ter’ 
rible (and, let us add, so degrading t0 
those who pursued it) as to have become 
unthinkable. 


“Unthinkable” is perhaps the right word; | 


Gl(P 
SS 


after all. We take care not to think about 
the implications of what we are prepar- 


ing to do, but we make pr rations 
nevertheless. aera 


Horror that haunts 


Why there is so little hope in the kind of 
calculation that Dr. Penney builds on is 
indicated by an ineident that occurred 
during Mr. Lyttelton’s speech. in the 
House of Commons on his visit to Kenya. 

He was speaking of a collection of photo- 
graphs of atrocities he was about to put 
on exhibition and of the haunting horrof 
that they inspired, when Mr. Emry?> 
Hughes interjected “ Were they using the 
napalm bomb?” 

Mr. Lyttelton’s comment was that he did 
not understand the relevance of that 
remark, 

Now we do not believe that the Colonial 
Secretary is as obtuse as that. His ob- 
jection implies that there is only haunt: 
ing horror in evil things dane to innocen 
people when these horrors are direct 
against policies for which we stand an 
interests we wish to protect, 

There is no haunting horror in ghastly | 
things done by ourselves or by those i 
alliance with us. \ 

It is this senge of moral indignation where 
bestial things directed against us «re 
concerned, combined with complacency i? 
regard to even greater bestialities in | 
which we have acquiesced, that threaten? 
general moral destruction, 

The greatest horror that haunts: the world 
is the horror of what was done only seve" 
years ago to those two Japanese towns: 

Those who do not find that horror haunting: 
and who are not appalled at the characte! 
of the war that has been waged in Kore? 
cannot with any sinceritv of feeling b@ 
aghast at the horrors of Mau Mau. 


Ungracious permission 


We are glad to record that Mrs. Jes3!é 
Street has now received her visa and wl! 
be able to be present at the meetings of 
the United Nations General Assembly. ! 

There has been no explanation of the dela | 
of 14 weeks, and no apology for the &, 
treme discourtesy with which the Stat | 
Department has treated the matter. 
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Little lnown facts about the 


with Germany 


| 
WIDESPREAD POWERS FOR MILITARY SUFFERING 


aye is the Contractual Agree- 
ment ? 

It is a series of conventions agreed 
between the Foreign Ministers of 
Britain, the United States and France 
on the one hand and the Prime Minis- 
ter of the West German Federal 
Government on the other, to regulate 
the future relations of the Three 
Powers and Western Germany. 

The occupation of Germany has now con- 
tinued for over seven years, since the un- 
conditional surrender of Germany on May 
5, 1945. 

At that time it was anticipated that after 
a period of control—within which Germany 
would be demilitarised, denazified and 
taught the principles or democracy—a Peace 
Treaty would be coneluded with the van- 
guished enemy. 

The immediate conditions were agreed 
between the four Allies at Potsdam, and 
that convention, the Potsdam Agreement, 
remains, at least in theory, the only legal- 
istic basis of the interim relations between 
the wartime allies and Germany. 

Growth of East-West dispute 

Consequent events and the occupation of 
Germany led to its division into two main 
Zones, and the deadlock between the Western 
and Eastern blocs hardened that division 
and inereased the difficulties of reaching 
any agreement on a draft Peace Treaty 
with Germany. 

But it has become increasingly obvious 
that the victors could not keep Germany 
permanently occupied while they settled 
their own disputes. 

Once the Western Powers decided on the 
Policy of containing Communism, and Russia 
planned to use Eastern Germany as part 
of its defence scheme, the possibility of the 
reunification of Germany and the establish- 
ment of an all-German government—with 
which alone a peace treaty could be con- 
cluded—beeame seriously jeopardised. 

In order to integrate Wester Germany 
into the Western system of defence and to 
secure from her the 12 divisions which the 
military authorities believed to be essential 
for any adequate defence system, the West 
had to reach an agreement with the Bonn 
Government and give it the powers neces- 
‘sary to conclude such an agreement. 

he first step was the declaration that 
a state of war with Germany ro longer 
existed, that the emergency was over and 
that German nationals were no longer 
enemy aliens. 

The next was to produce a convention 
which would serve most of the purposes of a 
Peace Treaty, and the Contractual Agree- 
ment is the name given to this “ Convention 
on the relations between the Three Powers 
and the Federal Republic of Germany (the 
Bonn Government)” 

Since there were objections to the in- 
clusion of Western Germany as a partner 
in the Atlantic Treaty Organisation, there 
is linked to the Contractual Agreement the 
European Defence Treaty, which governs 
the relationship of the Atlantic Treaty 
Powers and Western Germany in so far 
as the European Defence system is con- 

, cerned. 


German unity—when ? 


The preamble of the main Convention 
asserts that a peaceful and prosperous 


ANOTH ER STEP FORWARD 


{t is most encouraging to be able to report 

another good step forward towards the 
Peace vledge Union Headquarters Fund aim 
for 1952. 

The Kund pow stands at £734, which means 
that we have only £66 to raise in the next 
seven weeks, since one anonymous donor 
nas already promised to give £100 when we 
reach £400, and another to give the final 
£100. 

peu Headquarters Fund has had its first 
Christmas present and two or three gitts 
from those who could not be with us at 
our successful and happy Dick Sheppard 
Anniversary Party on October 31. 

Two gifts of £10 (one in memory of 
Corder Catchpool) were received just’ in 
time to enable us to ask for (and receive) 
the £10 promised conditionally by A.D.S. 
One reader “squeezed 2s. 6d. out of a small 
pension” in memory of Corder Catchpool. 
We are well on the way to securing the 
extra £1 promised if 24 readerg will also 
five £1 during November. Readers will 
remember that we were able to claim the £1 
similarly promised in October. For all of 
which very many thanks. 

This week I am asking for at least ten £1 
Notes, postal orders or cheques, and for 
other contributions, larger or smaller, from 
those who will be kind enough to send us a 
late Anniversary present or an early Christ- 
Mas gift. 

STUART MORRIS, 
Genera] Secretary, PPU. 
Amount received to date: £734 
Our aim for 1952: £1,000 

Donations to the Peace Pledge Union 
Should be sent marked “Headquarters 
Fund,” to the PPU Treasurer at Dick 
Sheppard House, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


European Community dedicated to the 
principles of the Charter of the United 
Wations can oniy be attained through a 
united support and defence of common tree- 
dom and the common heritage, and states 
that it is the concern of the signatories to 
inteprate the Federal Republic into the 
European Community on a basis of equality. 

We are told that the attainment of a 
fully free and unified Germany through 
peaceful means and a_ freely negotiated 
selttiement remains the common aim of the 
Western Powers, though its attainment is 
for the present prevented by measures be- 
yond their control. Nevertheless the con- 
tinuance of Occupation and the power of 
intervening in the domestie affairs of Ger- 


many is inconsistent with the purpose of 
integrating the Federal Republic within 


the European Defence Community. 

Hence the new Convention setting forth 
the basis of the new relationship. 

So much for the express purpose of the 
Western Powers, but how does the Con- 
vention propose to realise it ? 

Articles 1 to 3 give the Federal Republic 
full authority over its internal and external 
affairs, except as provided elsewhere in the 
Convention; revoke the Occupation Statute; 
abolish the High Commission and place the 
future conduct of relationships in the hands 
of ambassadors. 

The articles which follow mainly consist 
of the restrictions which are still to be 
placed upon the sovereignty of the West 
uerman government. The “exceptions pro- 
vided in the Convention” include the right 
of the Powers to: 

1. Station armed forces in Germany; 

2. Retain their rignats relating to Ber- 
lin; “and to Germany as a whole, includ- 
ing the unification of Germany and a 
peace settlement.” 

3. Bring into Germany armed contin- 
gents of other nations in the event of 
external attack or imminent threat of 
attack. 

Emergency powers 

Article 5 entitles the Powers to proclaim 

a state of emergency after consultation with 


the German Government (but not neces- 
sarily with their consent) if a serious dis- 


by 
STUART MORRIS 


General Secretary of the Peace Pledge 
Union. As a member of ‘the British 
Group and representative of the 
National Peace Council he went to 
Berlin last week for an international 
conference on the peaceful solution of 
the German problems. 


turbance of public order occurs in Berlin or 
Western Germany or if there is a serious 
thrgat of sucn disorder. 

” Thus the Powers alone in the last resort 

decide if and when an emergency exists 

under which they may take any measures 
they think necessary. 

They assume complete control of the 
situation and the only right which the 
Federal Government has is to ask the Coun- 
cil of the North Atiantie Treaty to consider 
the situation if the Powers do not terminate 
the state of emergency within thirty days 
of being requested to do so. 

A miiitary commander may also assume 
complete contro] without waiting for the 
declaration of an emergency if he thinks 
that the safety of his forces is menaced. 

in Article 7 the Tinree Powers and the 
Federal Government agree to co-operate in 


| the achieving of a unified Germany by 


peaceful means “enjoying a liberal-demo- 
cratic constitution like that of the Federal 
Republic and integrated within the Euro- 
pean Community.” 

In the event of the unification of Germany 
the Three Powers will extend to a united 
Germany the rights conferred on the 
Federal Government by the Convention and 
under the treaties for the formation of an 
integrated European Community when a 
unified Germany has assumed the same 
obligations towards the Three Powers as 
the Federal Government accepts under the 
Convention. 

But (and this is a vital clause) the 
Federal Government undertakes not to 
enter info any agreement or arrangement 
which would affect the rights of the Three 
Powers or Jessen the obligation of the 
Bonn Government without their consent. 

In other words the Three Powers can 
still lay down the conditions under which 
the Bonn Government could agree with 
the East German Peoples Democratic 
Republic on the unification of Germany. 
All disputes arising between the Powers 
and the Federal Republic are to be referred 
to an Arbitration Tribunal which shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction and be set up in terms 
of an Annex to the Convention. 


Rights of Foreign Forces 


There follows a further and more lengthy 
Convention on the Rights and Obligations 
of Foreign Forces in Western Germany, 
and apart from the general obligation to 
respect German Law and customs most of 
the rights appertain to the Foreign Forces 
and the obligations to the Germans. 

Complete and exclusive criminal jurisdic- 
tion over the armed forces remains with the 
authorities of such forces, who are not’ sub- 


‘Contractual Agreement 
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Help Relieve 
GREAT 


Thousands of uprooted victims of conflict 
are in desaerate need. In Europe, the Middie 
East and beyond they eke out a pitiful exis- 
tence. Clothing is needed quickly if great 
suffering is to be alleviated among children, 
old people, the sick, and the many families 
without a breadwinner. Even the little you 
can do may kindle fresh courage in despair- 
ing hearts. 


baby. 


to dic. 


An Arab refugee 


If funds trom 
international 
sou ces ceased 
many babies 
such as this 
would be left 


United Nations 
Relief and 
Works Agency 
_ Photo 


HELP A STRICKEN FAMILY 


SEND US YOUR DISCARDED 
CLOTHES 


Men’s, women’s, children’s clothing & footwear 
are urgently needed—do not wait to repair. 
Kindly enclose your name and address to enable 

Z _. Dame Sybil Thorndike to ack- 

é ; nowledge. Address your gifts of 
clothing to OXFORD/PAX, c/o 
Davies Turner & Co., 50a, 
Bourne Street, London, S.W.| 


FAMIN 


GIVE 10'- TO SEND FOOD OR 
CLOTHING 


Donations will enable us to send food and med- 
icines to those suffering great distress, and to 
pay for the transport of donated clothing. (10/- 
sends 35 garments, £10 for 700, 2/- sends 
enough for one child). 


Remittances to: Hon. Treasurer, Pax Relief, 
Barclays Bank, The Old Bank, High St., Oxford. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


E RELIEF 


(Regd. War Charities Act, 1940) 
Supporters include! Miss Vera Brittain, Dame SybilfThorndike. Sir Malcolm Sargent, Mr. Terence Rattigan 


ject to arrest by German authorities. 

Members of the armed Forces are entitled 
to go wnere they will without restriction and 
make use of airfields, training grounds, 
manoeuvre grounds, roads, etc., at will, and 
the Powers are each entitled to demand the 
accommodation needed for their personnel. 

‘The Three Powers have the final say in 
the matter of permitting the entry to or 
exit from Germany of any person. 

Under the Finance Convention the Fed- 
eral Republic is pledged to make an average 
monthly defence contribution of DM 850 
million (approximately £75 million) to 
be devoted exclusively to its contribu- 
tion to the E.D. Community for the funds 
for the support of the Forces for the period 
ending June 80, 19538, after which it agrees 
to adhere to the ED Community and to 
make a continuing contribution to the 
costs of defence, the Defence system and the 
Forces of Powers which are not members 
of the Community comparable to that made 
by the other Western countries. 


Cartoonists, beware ! 


The Annex which fixes the Penal Pro- 
visions for the Protection of the Three 
Powers and their Forces deals with military 
secrets and sabotage, but also has a section 
concerned with “undermining the willing- 
ness to serve.” The attempt to undermine 
or the attempt to induce a member to desert 
carries severe penalties, as also does “ex- 
posing them to pubiic contempt (cartoonists, 
beware!) and—strange in view of the 
Nurnberg decisions which rejected pleas of 
acting under superior orders—soliciting or 
incitement to disobedience of a superior is 
punishable by imprisonment. 

How far this section might be made to 
apply to any who attempted to undermine 
the willingness of Germans to serve in the 
Forces if and when conscription is reintro- 
duced remains to be seen. 


A study of the terms of the Convention, 
therefore, justifies the assertion that it does. 
represent a fatal step, and it would be sur- 
prising if it does not meet with strenuous 
opposition in Germany when its provisions 
are clearly understood. 


Restricted sovereignty 


The sovereignty which it is supposed to 
restore to Western Germany is illusory. 

The sovereign rights of the Bonn Govern- 
ment are severely restricted at vital points. 

The reservations made about the presence 
and addition of troops means that Germany 
will still in effect be under occupation. 

The right to resume full and open control 
of Western Germany in an emergency of 
which the Western Powers are to be the 
sole judges make nonsense of German 
sovereignty. 

And, perhaps most important of all, 
Article 7 means that the possibility of the 
re-unification of Germany depends upon the 
conditions which the Powers choose to lay 
down, while the attempt to make the com- 
mitments of the Bonn Government apply 
to any future all-German government 
jeopardises any chance of German unity. 

_ The underlying intention of the Conven- 
tions is to make Germany contribute to the 
defence schemes of the Western Powers: 
their open purpose the achievement of a 
unified Germany integrated within the Euro- 
pean Community. Though not strictly a 
peace treaty, the Contractual Agreement 
thus shares the characteristic of most peace 
treaties by containing provisions which hold 
if not the actual causes of a future war, at 
least the certainty of increasing the tension 
in Burope and of the indefinite postpone- 
ment of German Unity, and also the tragic 
possibility of making Germany the new 
battlefield of Europe instead of the bridge 
which she might so easily become. 


PACIFIST CASE WINS BY DEFAULT 


Professor Macgregor on the “Just War” 


ve I ECONCILIATION ” for November* 

contains part of a new chapter which 
Professor G. H. C. Macgregor has written 
for the post-war edition of his classic “The 
New Testament Basis of Pacifism,” shortly 
to be published both in English and in 
German. 


Under the heading “Collapse of the ‘Just 
War’,” Prof. Macgtegor shows that those 
who hold to the traditional doctrine of the 
“just war,” used for centuries by Catholic 
and Protestant theologians to provide justi- 
fication for Christian participation in war, 
are finding it difficult to maintain their 
position today. 

He quotes the findings of a group of non- 
pacifists, led by the Bishop of Chichester, at 
the World Council of Churches at Amster- 
dam in 1948. They pointed out that—- 

“The immense use of air forces and the 
discovery of atomic and other new 
weapons render widespread and _ indiscri- 
minate destruction inherent in the whole 
conduct of modern war in a sense never 
experienced in past conflicts. In these 
circumstances the tradition of a just war, 
requiring a just cause and the use of just 
means, is now challenged. Law may re- 
quire the sanction of force, but when war 
breaks out force is used on a scale which 
tends to destroy the basis on which law 
exists.” 


TRIUMPHS OF THE 
PEACE MOVEMENT 


This series of articles will be continued 
in forthcoming issues of Peace News. 


Similarly, a report presented by a Special 
Commission to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland in 1951 said that 
“We must declare that the methods of 
modern war are so different from those in 
the minds of the formulators of the tradi- 
tional Doctrine as to render many of their 
arguments irrelevant.” 


Nevertheless, says Prof, Macgregor, 
“against the logic of their whole argument, 
the Commission amazingly concludes that 
‘the traditional doctrine of the Just. War is 
still relevant in the conditions of owr atomic 
age’. 

In view of what ‘he calls the virtual cole 
lapse of the doctrine of the “Just War,” Prof, 
Macgregor argues that if the non-pacifist 
majority in the Church are to maintain 
their position, they will have to restate 
their case on the basis that “military action: 
is the ultimate sanction of the rule of law.” 
Since they show no signs of doing this, he 
thinks that “pacifists may well claim that 
their case wins by default.” 


* From the FoR, 38 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. 71d. 
post free. 


AUBREY BROCKLEHU-RST 


Watchmaker and Jeweller 
New Watches at all prices 
Specialist in all repair work 


DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE, 6 ENDSLEIGH ST., 
LONDON, W.C.1 Tel: EUS 5501 
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Authors to confer 


on war danger 


"THE Author’s World Peace Appeal is 
arranging a Conference to be held on 
December 5 and 6, 


It will be held at the Cinematograph Ex- | 


hibitors’ Association Hall, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, and will discuss “The War Dan- 
ger and the Immediate Future,” and 
“The Mental Climate in which we 
Write.” 

On the latter subject the Secretary in con- 
vening the Conference makes 
comment: 

The mental climate influences the mood 
not only of writers but of their pub- 
lishers, theiy producers and_ their 


critics. It produces fashions in writing, | 
seeing and listening, influencing: book- | 


sellers, librarians and exhibitors. And 
it is the mental climate in which we 
read. 

To what degree is it the result of deliber- 


ate action? And how can it be 
changed ? 
What do we mean by peace? Is there 


any relation between moral goodness 
and literary excellence? Is the cult 
of violence and despair a part of the 
psychological preparation of war? How 
much is cause and how much effect? Is 
the chasm: Metween intellectuals and 
others deliberately created and can it 
be bridged? 
Others than writers will be interested in | 
this discussion and this session, which 
will be held at 2.30 p.m. on Saturday, 


this | 


Can inventors of war weapons call 


_ themselves 
SIX TH-FORMERS 


This was one of the questions which sixth- 
form boys and girls of King’s School, Can- 
terbury, and Benenden School, Cranbrook, 
put to a team of distinguished scientists— 


‘two of them pacifists--in the BBC feature 


“ Question Time” on November 10. 

The first reply came from Professor 
Kathleen Lonsdale, FRS, a member of the 
Quaker Mission to Moscow, who said, “I am 
not prepared to suggest that any man is 
not a Christian if he does what he believes 
to be right, but I think it is not right to 
invent more and more destructive weapons 
of war.” 

“You can’t blame the plumber ” 

She went on to show why she thought 
this by telling the story of the brides-in- 
the-bath murderer, who married a succes- 
sion of women and arranged foy each of 
them to be drowned in the bath. 

“Nobody could blame the plumber who 
installed the bath,’ she said, ‘ because 
water is a good thing’ and baths are a 
good thing. But if that man had gone to 
a plumber and asked him to put in a bath 


December 6, is open to visitors. 


because he wanted to drown his wife, the 


Two Nottingham clergymen bring 
Pacifism to the People 
WEEKLY OPEN AIR MEETINGS 


LMOST without a break for 


nine months now two Nottingham 


FoR members, the Rev. Charl es Harrington, vicar of All Saints’ 
Church, and the Rev. Donald W. P ipe, 32-year-old pastor of Albion Con- 
gregational Church, have put the peace-and-war issue squarely before 
lunch-time audiences at open-air me etings on the city square each Wed- 


. nesday (writes Trevor Wadsworth). 


Crowds which—according to the weather 
—vary from a handful to 400 or more, in- 
variably show keen interest in the Christian 
pacifist case and give the speakers a fair 
hearing, as well as putting many questions, 
although the minority who prefer to heckle 
are given every encouragement by the 
speakers, as experience has shown that 
noisy protestations help swell the audience. 

Cosmopolitan in character, the “regu- 
lars” include office and shop-workers, Ser- 
vicemen and housewives, professional 
people, members of the American Forces, 
university students and many others. 


The questions they are asked 


This is the sort of question—and answer 
—which the man (and woman) in-the-street 
is asking in Nottingham today: 

By a well-dressed office worker (complete 
with despatch case and copy of the 
Daily Telegraph): “ Aren’t you wasting 
your time by asking us English to disarm 
and accept the pacifist way of life? Peace 
is a possibility only if the Russians would 
lay down their arms. 

Rey. Donald Pipe: Let me destroy the false 
underlying assumption that the English 
are any more peace-loving than other 
races. The history book will soon dispel 
that idea, if you will trouble to look at 
it! Of course I admit that Great Britain 
has been a power for good in the world 
—and it is because of this that I ask 
you to continue its good influence. Think 
what an effect it would have on the whole 
world if one of the “Big Five” came 
out on the side of peace and boldly as- 
serted that they had finished with the 
primitive method of solving international 
disputes! I believe this would be the 
greatest contribution that could be made 
towards world peace. Why cannot Britain 
take over the moral leadership of the 
world and lead all nations to peace and 
commonsense ? 

By an atheist: Is it not time we learnt a 
lesson from history, which has revealed 
to us the fallacy that if you want peace 
you don’t prepare for war? 

Rey. Charles Harrington: The best commen- 
tary I know on, history is that of Jesus. 
“Whatsoever a man sows, he would 
surely reap.” Preparation for war has 
not, In my experience, ever signalled a 
new era of peace; in point of fact, when- 
ever nations have been armed to the teeth 
it has always resulted in open conflict. 
Mr. Churchill, for instance, has clearly 
revealed that he is no prophet after his 
Pilgrims’ Dinner speech, when he said, 
“The danger of war has receded—but 
we must continue to rearm.” How on 
earth can any responsible person make 
a statement like that when in effect the 
war is on now—in Korea? If we really 
desire peace, then, let us prepare for it 
—by disarming. Breaking up battleships 
and bombers—or rather, converting them 
to more consttructive ends—would accom- 
plish more than all the conferences have 
ever achieved. 

By a Socialist: The whole question of war 
is bound up with the system of society. 
While private manufacture of armaments 
is allowed, then war will always be a pro- 
fitable business for some people. Don’t 
you think you ought to advocate a new 
political set-up? 

Rey. Donald Pipe: I heartily endorse 
those views, but let’s bear in mind that 
systems are, after all, sponsored by 
people—and the best way to create a new 
society is to become a new person. That 


is the relevance of the Christian Faith. 
If people would accept the principles of 
the Sermon on the Mount and translate 
them into practical polities, not only 
would a new society be forthcoming but 
war be banished ag well.  Christi- 
anity for me involves both Socialism and 
Pacifism—that’s how I understand the 
New Testament. 

By a middle-aged artisan: Supposing Eng- 
land had followed up your idealistic 
theory at the time of Dunkirk—we should 
have been overrun by the Nazis and you, 
Mr. Speaker, wouldn’t have been allowed 
to air your sloppy sentimentalism—you'’d 
have been in a concentration camp! What 
then? 

Rey. Charles Harrington: That’s an 
unreal question because it doesn’t fit the 
circumstances. England was not pacifist 
in 1939-40 so we can’t make any deduc- 
tions from this historical fact. However, 
I think I know what the questioner is 
trying to say. It is this: ‘Supposing the 
majority of Englishmen had been con- 
verted to pacifism prior to 1939 and as a 
result a pacifist policy was put into 
operation—what then?’ It is quite pro- 
bable that our land would have been over- 
run by the Nazis—the pacifist has never 
denied this. It is part of the constructive 
policy of his faith, for the policy of non- 
violent resistance has never suggested a 
quick and easy answer to the whole prob- 
lem of war. It calls forth courage, faith, 
endurance—and also qualities of love and 
forgiveness which can’t be manifested if 
caught up in the atmosphere of hatred 
and destruction. In fact, it is the way 
of the Cross—and I would suggest that 
the Redeeming Cross of Christ is a far 
more constructive and creative way than 
the method of the atom or jellied petrol 
bomb. Your method of war may have 
removed a particular political creed from 
the face of the earth—but it has certainly 
not eradicated war—or the fear of it from 
the minds of little children. For the pre- 
sent situation only serves to show that 
mankind is still on the verge of a political 
disaster.” 


“A chance of hitting at the parson’ 


Are these meetings worthwhile? Are 
they advancing the pacifist cause in this 
typical Midlands industrial centre? 

When I asked the speakers their opinion, 
Mr. Harrington replied: “We have an ex- 
cellent opportunity of bringing the Chris- 


tian point of view right home to the ordin- | 


ary man-in-the-street, and what is more 
important, the ordinary citizen has a chance 


of hitting at the parson—an opportunity . 


denied him in church. _ 

“These meetings also help to show that 
the Christian Church thas an alternative 
policy ‘to the-statesman and that Christian- 
ity is relevant to our present situation.” 

His colleague commented: “It is most 
interesting to study the reactions of the 
questioners, especially the ‘ regulars,’ and to 
be able to detect in some of them a gradual 
leaning towards the pacifist position. One 
told me that he and some of his companions 
came in. specially from the villages because 
we were able to stimulate their minds and 
give them food for thought.” 

Both speakers are agreed on one point: 
A unique opportunity to spread the pacifist 
message far more fully could be grasved if 
only a few of their Nottingham fellow- 
pacifists would give them support and 
organise the sale of Peace News and other 
pacifist papers among the crowd! 


Christians? 
QUIZ SCIENTISTS 


es AN scientists who spend most or the whole of their time inventioy 
destructive and painful weapons call themselves Christians ? 


plumber would have been an accessory be- 
fore the fact. 

“Tivery scientist has to take the risk 
that the results of his experiments may be 
used for making weapons of war. But if 
a scientist is doing work with a purpose 
that is evil, | think he is wrong to do it. 

“T think many scientists believe that if 
they are working on weapons of war they 
are working to prevent war, by making it 
more horrible, but experience shows that 
in fact it does not prevent war.” 

The second pacifist member of the team, 
Prof, C. R. Coulson, FRS, said: “God alone 
knows who is and who is not a Christian. 
If you really honestly believe that the full 
development of the human race depends 
upon disposing by force of your enemies, 
and you set to work to pursue that course, 
you are following the only light you have. 
To that extent—though I would hope it 
never happened to me—a person may be 
making an atomic bomb or what you will, 
and still call himself a Christian.” 


Einstein and the atom 


Dr. J. Bronowski said he agreed entirely 
with Prof. Lonsdale’s analogy of the 
plumber. “ But what of the scientist who 
says to himself ‘I have a duty to my 
country to devote myself to being a soldier, 
and I propose to be a soldier in the labora- 
tory’?” he asked. ‘‘ There have been paci- 
fists who have done that.” 

He mentioned Professor Einstein, who, he 
said, was a life-long pacifist, but wrote to 
President Roosevelt telling) him that dis- 
coveries in atomie energy which had come 
to his notice made him feel that an atomic 
bomb would be possible, that the Germans 


could not be ignorant of this, and that he ' 


thought that the United States should be 
aware of it. 

This, said Dr. Bronowski, was a tremen- 
dous step to take, and Einstein took it 
because he believed so strongly in the need 
for the survival of democracy. 

“ Although I am very uncertain whether 
wars ought to be fought at all, Dr. 
Bronowski concluded, “I am not sure 
whether thinking of war in those terms 18 
altogethey a bestia] thing.” 

Another question which was put to the 
team was whether, in view of all the ways 
which science was discovering of saving 
life, it would be possible to feed all the 
extra people in the world. 

All three members agreed that there was 
no reason why science should not be able 
to do this, provided they got sufficient sup- 
port from the ordinary people, and provided, 
as Professor Lonsdale said, that “we are 
prepared to spend money on it, money that 
perhaps we are now spending on other 
things.” 


Britain should mediate 
between East and West 


FP AROLD BING, MA, Chairman of the 
~~ War Resisters’ International, told @ 
meeting of members of Newcastle Co- 
operative Society recently that he believed 
that the solution to the menace of war was 
for Britain to act as mediator between East 
and West. 

“Every psychologist tells us that fear @s 
the basis of hatred,” said Harold Bing. 
“Hatred leads to aggression. The only 
thine that can remove ageression is ¢lose 
co-operation between peoples.” 


Britain no longer the dictator 


Speaking of the resentment which the 
British feel at being dictated to br the 
USA, he said he wondered whether this 
was because we objected to dictatorship in 
principle, or because of the fact that it was 
no longer Britain that was doing the dictat- 
ing. We were now realising -what it felt 
hike to be the victims of dictation. 


“WILL NEVER MAKE A FIGHTING MAN” 


Ex-sergeant-major testifies for CO 
By MARY WILLIS 


That might is right?” 


1 | ee if one side wins a war, does this prove that they are right? 
Asked Paul Alvarez of St. Luke’s Avenue, 


Hiford, in his statement to the Tribunal for Conscientious Objectors at 


Fulham on October 31. 


For a long time, he said, he had won- 
dered why one human being should set out 
to hurt another, and physical violence of 
any kind had now become abhorrent to 


him. He felt that the solution of our 
problems, national and international, lay 
in discussion, negotiation, and non-violent 
passive resistance. 

“Most sensible people deplore warfare ” 
said the Chairman, Judge Sir Gerald Har- 
greaves, “but people believe they are. ob- 
hged to go in for it in order to stand up 
for what they believe in.” 

“T feel there are other answers to ag- 
gression and force” replied Mr. Alvarez, 
and went on to describe the way in which 
the Hungarians stood up _ non-violently 
against the rule of the Austrians in the 
nineteenth century. 

He then quoted Bertrand Russell’s sug- 
gestions as to the way in which ithis coun- 
try might have stood up against German 
invaders by refusing to co-operate in any 
unjust measures which they might enforce. 

“ Non-violence has not worked in the case 
of this country,” remarked ‘Sir Gerald. 
“The Normans came over in 1066 and they 
have been here ever since,” while another 
tribunal member, the Rev. Professor 
James, pointed out that “the Austrians 
had remained in Hungary until the first 
world war, when they were driven out. 


Gandhi—tTribunal knew best ! 


Mr. Alvarez then said that he thought 
the life of Gandhi was a magnificent ex- 
ample of passive resistance. 

“Yes, but the movement for the libera- 
tion of India came from this country,” in- 
terrupted Sir Gerald. 

“T was really thinking of the work of 
Gandhi in South Africa, and the concessions 
which were granted to the Indians there 
jin 1906, which were due to passive resis- 
tance,” responded the applicant. 

“No, no, they were not due to passive 
resistance” exclaimed the Judge. 

Two witnesses testified to the firmness 
with which Mr. Alvarez had held his paci- 
| fist beliefs for a number of years, and his 
brother-in-law, a former regimental ser- 
' geantsmajor, sent a letter in which he said 
that “in my personal opinion, no persuasion 
or talking will alter his views. He will 
never make the type of fighting and serving 
man that the country needs today.’-. 

The Chairman said that the applicant 
could not be registered as a CO, because 
_he had not really come to grips with the 
question of what was to be done if people 
were going to be killed in large numbers 
unless something was done to help them. 

Mr. Alvarez intends to go to the Appel- 
late Tribunal. 


Absorb the conquerors 


Another applicant, Peter Oliver, of 
Forest Approach, Woodford Green, also 
advocated pasSive resistance to aggression. 
“Tt ais in submission that culture and 


civilisation creep in, and are adopted by 
conquering power,” he said. “If people don't 
waste itheir resources by resistance they 
may be able to absorb the conquerors.” 

“Have you read the case against paci- 
fism?” asked Mr. Tudor Davies. 


“TIT think all history is written by 
authors who put that case,” replied the 
applicant. 

Questioned about the treatment of the 
Jews in Germany, he said that he thought 
the way to end such atrocities was to dis- 
cover and eradicate the cause. 


Mr. Oliver told the Tribunal that he 
would not be willing to serve in the RAMC, 
because he would be under military author- 
ity In answer to a question, he 
said he was not aware that, if he were 
sent into the Corps by the Tribunal, he 
would not have to carry arms. 


The applicant’s father, who was called as 
a witness, said “I feel his views are com- 
pletely sincere. He feels the utter futility 
of war—the fact that we have just emerged 
from a war from which there are no tang- 
ible results. We began it to defend. Poland, 
and the Poles have been subjected by one 
of our allies.” 


Sir Gerald: Don’t you think the real rea- 
son for these wars is that we didn’t want 
to be ruled from Berlin? 

Witness: The point about the Jews is 
that we ourselves as a nation are sitting 
down now, without worrying too much about 
the Poles. 

Sir Gerald: We guaranteed Poland 
against Germany, we did not guarantee her 
against anyone else. 

Witness: I think we are in agreement 
that we cannot do anything about the Poles, 
but I just mentioned it because however 
nobly we begin, in the end, we have to 
swallow a lot. 

The Tribunal ruled that the ‘applicant 
had established this objection to combatant, 
but not to non-combatant service, and 
directed him to undertake the latter. 


Quick hearing for student 


Jan Lowson of Broughton Road, Ealing, 
who recently took an arts degree at Ox- 
ford, said in his statement “ My objection 
proceeds from an intuitive moral revulsion 
to killing, and to militarism in general. 
feel it ts my business as a pacifist to 
rationalise and make dynamic the almost 
universal objection to war. ‘Wars cannot 
resolve a4 moral problem.” 

He listed a number of books ‘he had read 
on the subject, including works by Philip 
Noe] Baker, Bertrand Russell and G, C- 
Field. . 

Without questioning him at all, the Tri- 
bunal decided that he had studied the 
question very carefully and conscientiouslY 
and directed that he be registered as a © 
on condition of doing land, hospital, build- 
ing or forestry work, or work in connectiot™ 
with food distribution. 
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London University 
pacifists meet 


| JUFTY students attended a meeting ar- 
ranged by the London University Paci- 
fist Association and the University College 
London Pacifist Society on October 31. 
They heard Prof. Kathleen Lonsdale and 
r Alex Comfort talk on “What is 
Pacifism ? ” 
Professor Lonsdale emphasised the re- 
ligious aspects of pacifism: however ideal- 
istie it, and its parent Christianity, might 
ve, We must endeavour to put pacifism into 
fractice, even in a non-Christian world. 
Dr. Comfort, as an anarchist, thought of 
the power seekers in governments as delin- 
quents: the divorcee of responsibility and 
executive power in government was to 
blame for the decline in publie morals. 
World government was no solution to the 
Problem of war, he said, since the same 
elements that at present form national 
governments would also form the world 
fovernment. D 


FE RAINS TRUST ASKED— 


AN La. 


“Everyone wants to be a 


pacifist’— Dr. 


Donald Soper 


By MARY WILLIS 


@ PEAKING at a public meeting organ 
J at the Kingsway Hall, London, last 
he first spoke there, at a meeting with Dick 
ago. two changes had taken place in the at 
war were discussed. 


Firstly, he thought that everybody would 
now like to be a pacifist; the days had 
gone when people rejoiced in their mili- 
tarism, and spurned the pacifist as not only 
illogical and unreasonable, but positively 
wicked. There was wistfulness where there 
had been hostility, a sense that what paci- 
fists said in the name of Jesus was basically 
right. 


Trying to ignore Korea 


Secondly, those who had bolted the door 
on further thinking on this issue had been 
bombarded in the last few years by events 
like the dropping of the atom bomb, and 
the Korean war, some of which they had 


What can be done to end Korean war? 


By OLWEN BATTERSBY 


TERY varied questions were put to a 
Braing ‘Trust which followed the 
recent Peace Pledge Union Steps to Peace 
Conference. 
_The Brains were: Dorothy Matthews and 
Brooke Marvin {Education Commission), 
Hogh Brock (Non-violence Commission), 
Dora Holden (Social Order Commission), 
and Rowland Phileox (Religious Commis- 
Sion), Stuart Morris was question master. 


Backing new proposals 


Asked what the PPU had done, or could 
do, to end the war in Korea the Brains 
agreed that the support and publicity that 
the PPU had given to the Peace with China 
Committee and the National Peace Council 
had helped to prevent the extension of the 
War. 

At the present time PPU National Coun- 
cil were backing the Quaker proposals for 


| a truce in Korea and also a big: publie meet- 


| 


ine in support of them to take place on 
Dec, 3. 

_ It was suggested that more public meet- 
ings calling attention to the proposals should 
@ arranged, and that members should -~write 
to their local press and to their MPs asking 
for their support. Thev should also press 
for the representation of Communist China 
on the UN. 


Children, punishment, and comics 


In reply to several questions concerning 

children the Brains were agreed that punish- 

| ment ealled forth the fear of the individual, 

Yather than his creative qualities and in 

Most eases revealed an inability to discover 
the cause of the crime or misdemeanour. | 

The position of the pacifist teacher in 
State schools was difficult, but he was all 
the more needed for that reason. 

On children’s comics they stated that 
Parents should, where possible, give their 
children alternative reading which was 
equally exciting, encourage activities which 
helped the children of other nations, or 


Notes 


free service, we reserve the 


tight to select for publication notices sen. 
im. We nevertheless desire to make it as 
*omplete a service as we reasonably can, 
4nd therefore urge organisers of events to: 


1. Send natices to arrive not 
later than Monday morning. 
ry Include: Date, TOWN, Time, 
Piace (hall, street); nature of 
event; speakers, organisers (and 
Secretary's address)—preferably in 
that order and style. 
Friday, November 14 | 
MANCHESTER: 7.30 p.m, Friends 


As this is a 


Mte 


Thursday, November 20 
FAVERSHAM: 
Schoolroom: public mtg: Rev. Clifford H. 
Macquire—"‘Seeing for Myself in Russia”; 


FoR. 

LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. 
. Bush Rd; Frank Dawtry on Personal 
Pacifism: PPU. 

LONDON, W.C.2: i 
Inn Fields: Open air mtg; Sybil Morrison 
and Robert Horniman; 


Friday, November 21 


CHESTER: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
Frodsham St; 
Approach ta Peace’; 


which linked them to a world wide move- 
ment such as the Boy Scouts. 

Turning: to the problem of older boys, 
who would shortly be approaching call-up 
age, it was suggested that conferences 
should be called for both boys and girls 
aged 15-17 dealing with a wide range of 
subjects, including the relationship between 
nations. 

Some difference of opinion was expressed 
on the question of alternative service: one 
member of the Trust suggested that the 
PPU should co-operate with the Inter- 
national Voluntary Service for Peace, the 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit and Peace- 
builders when advising youth, while an- 
other doubted whether the conscience 
clauses should be accepted and expressed 
a preference for the stand made by the 
ubsolutist who refused to register. 

It was further suggested that the PPU 
should point out to the government the 
effect of conscription on youth and should 
put the case against conscription when the 
National Service Act came up for debate 
next year. 

Other questions dealt with the pressure 
of population as a cause of war, non-violent 
resistanee as a national policy, the fighting 
instincts of man, and Mr, Churchill’s claim 
that the danger of war had receded. 


Of an estimated population in South Korea 
of 20m., approximately 103m. are in need 
of aid according to a recent Mennonite 
Church survey. There are 300,000 war 
widows with 517,000 children under 13; 
25,600 orphans and 50,000 lepers. 

Vinoba Bhave and Acharya Kripalani are 
among distinguished Indians who have 
joined in a public appeal for funds 
to help distressed families of satyagrahis 
(passive resisters) in South Africa. 

“The mad programme for rearmament can 


only lead to a third world war,” says the 
report of the Spiritual Communist Con- 
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ised by the Methodist Peace Fellowship 
week, Dr. Donald Soper said that since 
Sheppard on the platform some 20 years 
mosphere in which the issues of peace and 


tried to ignore and some of which were 
causing them acute discomfort. 


The one thing that stood between us 
and wholesale conversion to pacifism was 
one apparently insurmountable obstacle: 
people said “ What will happen ?” they did 
not say “What is right?” because they 
had not the vision that God’s grace was 
sufficient for our need. 


In this situation, we must remember that 
Christian peace-making began not with 
peace but with God, with a faith that it 
was not our world but Gad’s world. 


“Tf we will prevent ourselves, by an 
effort of our wills, from being hag-ridden 
by a sense of our own impotence, we can 
the more quickly get on with the task of 
creating an atmosphere in which the things 
which now seem impossible will eppear 
more practicable,” Dr. Soper continued. 

“Let us think more clearly, let us be- 
Heve more firmly, and above all let us wait 
upon Jesus Christ more continuously, and 
then we shall be saved from the fret of 
thinking that we have to work out a com- 
plete plan for the salvation of the world 
—we shall be content to do our part in 
enunciating those things which we know 
to be right.” 


Don’t run off to the Quakers ! 


After his address Dr. Soper answered 
many questions. Several came from Metho- 
dist pacifists who wanted to know how 
they could make their influence felt in the 
church. Dr. Soper urged them not to be 
discouraged because they found the going 
hard, and reminded them that there were 
church courts, such as quarterly meetings, 
to which they could get elected, and make 
their voices heard. They should stick to 
theiy faith, with courtesy and good humour 
—not run away from the problem and join 
the Quakers ! 

The Chairman, the Rev. G. E. Hickman 
Johnson, said that it was a miracle that 
Dr. Soper—a declared pacifist—had been 
elected to preside over the Methodist Con- 
ference next year, and asked the audience 
to pray that God would sustain him before 
and during his presidential year. 
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Gandhi’s successor 


on Harijan dead 


CONSTRUCTIVE workers in India have 
suffered a heavy loss by the death of 

Kishorlal Mashruwala, who succeeded 

Mahatma Gandhi as editor of Harijan. 

He was one of the few of the inner eircle 
who were closely associated with the 
Mahatma from as far back as 1916. 

“There is no man who having undertaken 
responsibility would discharge it with 
greater thoroughness than he,” Gandhi once 
said of him. 

In all that he wrote in Harijan there 
shone through Mashruwala’s sympathetic 
understanding, toleration and love. His 
counsel and criticism was nevertheless firm 
and emphatic. 

His last writings were in opposition to the 
U.S.-India Agreement whereby India was 
loaned $100m. for “Point Four” aid for 
rural development. 

The Agreement, he said, “might well 
prove to be virtually a bond of slavery.” 

Whilst paying tribute to Nehru’s sincere 
desire for the economic advancement of 
India, he believed his economic thinking was 
not sound, 

“The agreement,” wrote Kishorlal Mashru- 
wala in a foreword to the pamphlet “Agree- 
ment or Slavery Bond,” by Suresh Rama- 
bhai (Hindustani Culture Society, Allaha- 
bad), “is virtually a charter to the U.S. to 
establish herself in India, first as a trading 
concern, andthen as India’s political boss. 

“The Government of India has agreed to 
place at the disposal of the U.S. all its ad- 
ministrative machinery and to become her 
advertising agency. 

“U.S. officers, employers, etc., will be 
allowed to live in India and move and mix 
with the people of India without being sub- 
ject to even the evil laws of India. 

“Who can prevent them from propagating 
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EMRYS HUGHES, M.P. 


THE WAY 


OF K 


HE worst thing about General 
tial election is the fact that hi 
strength of his promise to visit Ko 
the Democrats were responsible for 
which has cost America so much i 


What President-elect Eisenhower will do 
when he has visited Korea it is not easy 
to say for there is no sensational victory 
to be won on that front. 

The wisest course, of course, would be 
for Eisenhower to come home and advise 
the United Nations that the time has come 
to recognise the plain fact that the armed 
forces should be withdrawn. 

If he wishes to be known in world his- 
tory as a great international statesman he 
would follow this up by proposing that a 
joint commission for reconstruction 1 
Korea should be set up to work out plans 
for rebuilding that tragic country, whicn 
has suffered so much as the result of being 
made the battleground of modern war. 


That would not only end the tragedy of 
Korea but could open out a new era in the 
historv of relations between East and West 
—for I am convinced that both China and 
Russia would be as eager to find a way out 
as anybody else. 


A drain on China’s resources 


China is a nation of about 500m. people; 
but even a -war in which only a small part 
of the manpower is engaged is a drain on 
her resources, when so much has to be done | 
in the way of national reconstruction, 

The Chinese look upon the war in 
Korea as a defence of the Asiatic main- 
land against American imperialist ag- 
gression. 

When I attempted to explain the 
Western point of view that it was a 
United Nations pelice action against an 
international law breaker it was received 
with blank incredulity. 

Hadn't the Americans supported Chiang 
Kai-shek? Were they not protecting him 
at Formosa? Were they not arming Japan, 
and had not the Japanese armies been in 
Korea and China before? 

To the Chinese there is only one explana- 
tion of the war in Korea: it is part of an 
American campaign to get a foothold an 
a base on the mainland in preparation for ; 
a new attack on China. 

And they simply don’t believe that any 
eonsiderable number of the Chinese pri- 
soners do not want.to come home. 


Withdraw now 


The Western military leaders now know 
that they cannot hope to conduct a success- | 
ful offensive in Korea and are completely 
puzzled to know what to do next. 

They must realise that, if their armies | 
go, President Syngman Rhee’s, government 
is not likely to last very long and they see 
the folly of keeping a big army locked up | 
indefinitely in Korea. | 

Why then not frankly admit that the 
time has come to consider withdrawal. We 
have withdrawn from hopeless positions on 
peninsulas before; we withdrew from the 
Dardanelles when it was recognised that 
no useful purpose could be served by stay- 
ing there. 

Yet mere withdrawal would not be 
enough. Ager “all we did think that we 
were guing there to protect the Koreans. 
We owe it to the Koreans to do something 
to repair the damage that has been done. 


Rebuild Korea 


We could tell the Chinese and the Rus-, 
sians something like this: 
It is an academic question now who! 
started the war. What it has taught us 
js, that if it is repeated on a large scale 
anywhere else in the world it is going 
to be a bad look-out for all of us, capi- 
talist and Communist countries alike. 


None of us wants to see our cities go 
the way of Seoul and Pyongyang, or our 
countryside laid waste by napalm or atom 
bomb, or millions of refugees on_ the 
roads. That is the lesson of Korea, Let’s 
see what can be done about it before it 
is too late. 


We can rebuild Korea for a fraction of 
the sum we will be spending on rearma- 
ment in the next few years and it could 
be a pilot scheme, an experimental plan 
for using the creative powers of man 
and the resources of the world for build- ; 
ing up peace instead of wasting them in 
war. 

If Eisenhower were to say that, he would 
go down into history not as the General 
who won the Battle for Europe, but as the 
man who saved us from World War III. 

But if Eisenhower isn’t going to say 
anything like this, the representatives of 
Britain at the United Nations General 
Assembly should. 


PEACE 


OUT 
OREA 


Eisenhower’s victory at the Presiden- 
s followers say that he won on the 
rea and by exploiting the fact that 
this long-drawn-out indecisive war 
n money and human life. 


taken to mean that the West had lost 
“face” in Asia? 

I do not think so. I do not believe that 
the Communist world wants another war, 
any more than we do. They too are anxious 
to find a way out of the present inter- 
national dilemma. I do not believe that 
the desire of the Communist countries for 
peace is just “ phoney.” 

Both the USSR and China have tremen- 
dous plans for the reconstruction of their 
countries in hand, they have huge tervri- 
tories to exploit, they have their rivers to 
harness, they have an enormous way to go 
to raise the standard of life of their peoples. 
A genuine move from the West would show 
that they could turn their attention and 
energies from war to peace and would meet 
with a response. 

China has only just entered into a period 
of peace after decades of devastating war. 
The outlook in China for the great mass 
of the people is now more hopeful than it 
has been for two thousand years. 

The time has come for a policy of re- 
conciliation, for mutual co-operation in the 
pueeling up of a new civilisation in the 
world, 
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The Mau Mau scare is 
to Dr. Malan’s mill 


By 0. CALDECOTT 


‘HE emergence of Mau Mau from 


woods into the harsh, exaggerated glare of official propaganda, the 


glorious defence of White Kenya by 
British leaders of arguments very 
similar in tone and intellectual con- 
tent to those in current use in White 
South African cireles—all this is grist to 
Malan’s Nationalist mill. 

Moreover, the Port Elizabeth riots, 
coming at a time when all White Africa is 
trembling in its shoes, have been very wel- 
come too—to the propagandists of racial 
hate. 

Nothing has proved easier than for the 
S. African government to say that the 


| Union is threatened, like’ Kenya, with a 


secret conspiracy and that the government 
will not hesitate to act “as firmly as the 
British Government has done” in suppres- 


| sing such lawlessness. 


One South African Cabinet Minister, My. 
Strijdom said recently that White South 
Africa would fight to the last drop of blood 
against the ten million non-whites if neces- 
sary rather than surrender the country. 


_And Mr. Erie Louw said that the re- 
sistance movement, which he claimed had 
really begun six years ago when the now 
defunct Natives Representative Council 
adjourned in protest against the Smuts 
government, was part of the same anti- 
White movement as was now appearing in 
, Kenya. 


Africans and Fenner Brockway 


In one sense, of course, this remark is 
quite sensible for, just as White Africa 
is looking beyond the arbitrary boundaries 
of states and seeking, through federations, 
and pan-African conferences to strengthen 
its position, so Black Africa is beginning 
to appreciate the greater strength which 
inter-territorial, inter-tribal and_ inter- 
racial co-operation will give to the cause 
of treedom. 

But there is no necessity for this move- 
ment to freedom to be anti-white unless, 
in their short-sighted folly, the Whites of 
Africa follow Erie Louw and repudiate 
Fenner Brockway. 


Indeed, the love which the Africans of 
Kenya have for Fenner is a reflection of 
their continuing belief in principles rather 
than racial passions. 

If, however, Eric Louw’s prophecies 
come true it will not be because he igs 
gifted with foresight and deep understand- 
It will be because he has shaned the 


ing. 
future in that fashion, because he has 
quite deliberately rejected co-operation 


between men of different colours and 
thereby forced the Black man to fight. 


“What can we do? ” 


I am often asked by my readers. and, 
when I speak to meetings, by my audiences, 


i“ What can we do to help the South 


African struggle ?” : 
Many suggestions come to mind— 
letters of protest, an organised boycott of 
South African goods and so on. I suggest 
that the governing principle is to give 
positive assistance to those who suffer. 
That means supporting Canon Collins’ 
relief fund for the dependents of the re- 
sisters—this fund offers both material and 


And certainly this is what the British 
Labour Party should be saying. 


Desire for peace not phoney 
Would this be regarded in the East 


merely as a gesture of appeasement and be 


spiritual assistance to those who are sacri- 
ficing both security and freedom for the 
sake of freedom. 

Then, too, all possible support should be 
given to spreading racial tolerance and an 
understanding of what racial discrimination 


NEWS 


The Man of 


_ It’s what a man carries in his hea 
affection for them. Decent folk. But it 
you become a wild beast ... Did you 
nearly got me. What a relief. And 
again... Its arguable that if we dis 
in” to everybody we should take no har 
itv’s arguable... all right arguable by 
of lunacy... it would be extremely 
Just think if we should discover that 
afer all. —‘The C 

T would seem that the remem- 
brance of anniversaries has a 
very deep-rooted hold upon the 
emoticns of the human raze. In this 
country there is a strong tendency 
towards not only private, but public 
celebration of anniversaries. 


Where sorrow is the reminder there is 
usually an indelible mark upon the calendar, 
and there can be no doubt that after the 
first world war grief rather than pride 
dominated our national remembrance of a 
slaughtered generation. The glamour of 
patriotic conflict was still with us, and the 
sacrifice of the youth of this country was 
elorified and sanctified by memorial ser- 
vices, moving orations, saluting and homage 
| before shrines all over the country. 


* 


It was many years later before the plays 
and poetry and novels of war began to ap- 
pear, and when they did the strong anti-war 
trend was already acceptable and easily 
assimilated. 

Allan Monkhouse’s play told the story of 
a young man, poet and writer, member of 
a family born and bred in the traditions of 


grist 


the cbscurity of the Kenya bark- 


the British Army, and the use by 


means. The British Government should be 


encouraged to stand against South African 
demands (for the Protectorates) and | 
against South African policies (in Central | 
Africa and Kenya). 


Alan Paton again 


It may mean nothing—it may mean a lot 
—but I must mention the report that Euro- 
pean liberals, under the inspiration of Alan 
Paton, ave again moving in the direction 
of a “third force” political party—based 
on the demand “for equal rights for all 
civilised men.” 


I may be doing less than justice to my 
fellow White South Africans in believing 
that such a movement, were it ever to 
appear as more than a tendency, could 
never be electorally victorious. 
too, if it could long remain consistent and 
unsullied—the Torch Commando foundered 
on the race issue and a similar fate awaits 
any group which both hopes for political 
influence and tries to maintain a 
position. 

To have the former it must renounce the 
latter; and vice versa. 

Under these circumstances, and in view 
of the fact that “polities” and “principles” 
in the traditional sense are basically incom- 
patible, perhaps the onlv hope for liberalism 
lies in developing, without futile electoral 
manoeuvring, a new type of political action 
based on practice, and examole. persuasion 
and ¢)-operation, on a much deener level 
than that of the ballot-box and the mass- 
movement, 


radical 
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SYBIL 
Commonsense 


rt. The Germans 2? I had impulses of 
is no use charging with a bayonet unless 

ever bayonet a man? I did... he 

yet I knew I shoutd never be happy 
banded army and navy and said “Come 
m ... Tt don’t say I believe it. I say 
lunatics, but Christianity was a sort 
uiteresting to see it started again... 
Christ was the man of commonsense 
onquering Hero,” by Allan Monkhouse 

the army. When he tried to express his in- 
stinctive conscientious objection to war he 
found himself accused, either of cowardice 
for refusing to join up, or of conceit for 
thinking his avork more important than his | 
country. 


Gradually he gives way, as the patriotic 
war fever rises to its full height, and enlists. 
The release from isolation and estrange- 
ment makes him temporarily intensely 
happy, but the war breaks him. It is not that 
he was cowardly, though he was not courage: 
ous, nor that he suffered from any wound, 
but his conscience wag so violated, hig inne! 
being so disintegrated, his whole faith im 
the brotherhood of man go belittled and 
wronged, that his physical and nervous 
system collapsed. 

_ When this broken wreck returns to the 
family home to the strains of “The Con- 
quering Hero” played by the village band 
he breaks down and weeps before them all. 

_ They cannot believe that anything but 
shame for some cowardly act could have so 
destroyed him. 


They could not understand, as the world 
seems unable to understand even todayy 
that there is no shame in revolting against 
the horror and misery of killing, and none 
either, in refusing to do it. | 

Last Sunday, all over the country, good, 
kind, honest British people remembered 
their dead. Wreaths were laid upon littie | 


MORRISON 


village monuments; ex-service men marche 
proudly displaying their medals, and ex- 
pertly drilled regiments with all the regalia 
of flags, pipes and massed bands, stood at 
the salute while Royalty paid homage to an 
empty tomb. 


ao } 


The first anniversary of Armistice Dayr | 
when the two minutes silence wag inaugu- 

rated, was laden with the tears and sorrow 

of a bereaved generation, who sincerely en- 

deavoured to achieve consolation from the 

beef that a war had been fought against 

the tyranny of war anda victory won for 

peace. 

At the end of the the second world | 
war, disillusioned, horrified and hittery 
the people were in no mood for any meré 
shrines, or even for comforting words; they 
were “weary and sick at heart” and longed 
only for security. 

ar, once and for all, had lost. its 
glamour, but there are many today, caught 
inexorably in its machinery, who feel wit} 
the hero of Allan Monkhouse’s unforgetable 
play, that having taken part in war, they 
have violated their conscience. They have 
perceived that they and their children are 
being robbed of their right to live, and that: 
wars cannot secure that right. . 

The prayers and the homage on Remem- 
brance Day will continue to be nothing but 
empty words and futile gestures if there iS | 
no over-riding: intention to call a halt to the 
futility and evil of war. Commonsens¢ 
alone, if nothing else, demands that we 
should dedicate ourselves to this end, for 
peace is not served by war—it ig destroyed. | 

| 


It may well be true that Christ was indeed 
“the Man of Commonsense.” 
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